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Gn his , 


In the clash and conflict of social forces, old and new, 
it is not easy to discern the shape of things that will be. 
The country is passing through a stage of acute difficulty 
in the process of catching up on every front with the ad- 
vanced nations of the world. Foreign capital for investment 
is scarce, while our sterling balances are at a low ebb. 
The Second Five Year Plan has been re-phased to suit our 
capabilities. Despite the stability of government we have 
enjoyed :these past ten years, the party in power is no 
longer the earnest, devoted and popular vanguard of the 
people it was before independence. It is true that the 
minorities are amply protected by the Constitution, but 
the statement of the Supreme Court on the Kerala Education 
Bill, while upholding the rights of the minorities in prin- 
ciple, seems to leave loopholes for a wide extension of state 
interference in the field of private education. Although 
this particular problem has not been specifically tackled in 
these pages, the others have received the attention of our 
various contributors at some point or other in their articles. 
Obviously, it is not possible to propound any solution in 
absolute terms for every problem we come across in a 
changing world, but the underlying principles for their 
solution may be suggested. An agreement on such funda- 
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mental issues as liberty, human dignity and equality, fair 


play and justice to all alike is possible among right thinking 
men. 


Village Uplift 


In an article on village uplift, the author is careful to 
suggest the human approach in trying to help the villager 
to improve his situation. Until the villages of India feel the 
breath and stir of new life within their ancient moulds, 


the country will never really rise out of its stagnating 
inertia. 


Social Economics 


A continuation of the article about this topic, which 
was published in the previous issue, is printed in these 
pages. Since the matter is of such vital importance in 
our days of conflicting ideologies, the author has taken the 
trouble to place his conclusions against the background of 
economic thought in its historical context. 


Poverty and the State 


In his address to poor children who visited him in Rome, 
the Pope analyses the causes of the misery of poor families 
and slum dwellers in Europe, in spite of so much social 
legislation. As is usual with him, the Holy Father reiterates 
fundamental principles of social living. 


Other Topics 


A certain number of important books have been re- 
viewed. An important piece of social legislation has been 
published. These are meant to convey to our readers the 
social ideas affecting our country and the social trends de- 
veloping within it. 


The Editor 
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his Side ibid That 


Communalism and Casteism 


The shock-therapy treatment Mr. Nehru administered 
to the good old Congress was most interesting and instruc- 
tive to watch. From the time the Congress could no more 
be identified as the national movement, it toned down to: 
the level of a dominant political party, and the sorry pre- 
occupations endemic in mundane affairs were bound to 
erupt and to threaten its vitality. Rivalry, corruption, 
nepotism and all the evils a party in power is heir to broke 
out here and there, and threw the old stalwarts into dis- 
couragement and despondency. The faithful and younger 
disciples had to be jolted, shaken and shamed to an objective 
view of the situation. Not that conditions are worse in 
India than in other countries. It is hardly possible to compare 
conditions of nations, and the task must be left to those 
sociologists who are bent on measuring qualitative factors 
in quantitative units of their own and to establish algebraic 
equations with parameters involving such elusive factors 
as human liberty, idealism and passion. 


What Mr. Nehru denounced as the worst evil in the 
body politic was the communalism of the Hindu majority 
as glaringly obtrusive in several Hindu organisations. It is 
not exactly a question of a revival of Hindu religion ; 
prayers have not been added, numbers and penances of 
saddhus have not increased, pilgrimages are not more 
crowded than in the olden days. The remark pointed to a 
resurgence of Hindudom, an attempt to enlarged domina- 
tion of Hindu society, a more obtrusive spirit of caste 
classification, a tampering with the emancipation of 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes, a freezing of the old social 


privileges and a stubborn resistance to constitutional 
equality. 
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Were such factors to condition social evolution and 
<ommand political development, what would happen to the 
minorities ? What of the pluralism which is inherent in 
the very build up of the nation ? 


It is no wonder that some reformers have run to extreme 
remedies and have proposed drastic measures to fight 
casteism, as f.i. a law severely prohibiting marriage within 
the caste, or amendments to the constitution that would 
legally suppress all castes. Legal measures would hardly 
meet the purpose, and the best hope lies in the growing 
spirit of tolerance which is the work of voluntary associations 
and which become noticeable in the larger centres of 
population. 


Clear Thinking 

Whilst waging a conscientious struggle against Com- 
munists, social reformers should always be cautious when 
reading or hearing denunciations of measures or proposals 
of the enemy. They must keep well in mind that they 
should aim at bringing over their opponents; they oppose 
and fight the “isms” ; and not the persons. It is not always 
an easy matter to discover what is hidden under one or 
other label, particularly what is behind the slogan of 
socialism, which may go from pure atheistic Marxism to 
communitarian and personalist socialism. 


We know that Marxist ideology is wrong, thoroughly 
materialistic, and fundamentally anti-religious; we know 
that it merges the citizen in the economic magma and 
enslaves the human person to the state. On the other hand 
economic liberalism subordinates society to the selfish use 
-of the individual and views social life as a free fight for 
all. It is not easy in practice to strike a fair balance between 
the common good and the individual welfare so as to 
reach a suitable social order ; yet it is by that very balance 
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that we should test of validity and efficacy of any <‘ocial 
law and make out whether this or that measure makes for 
selfish individualism or for social autocracy. 


Hence some state controls, international organisations. 
and insistamce on the common good of citizens or of nations 
are right and necessary. The problem is not to rouse a 
blind veto against any and every proposal of Marxists, but 
a discriminate effort at finding out and implementing effi- 
cacious social reforms. This discrimination is the more 
necessary because the genuine Marxists are wont to poison 
the class struggle on the plea of assisting the poor and the 
opprecsed. It would be dangerous and wrong to alienate 
the poor and oppressed by putting a red label on everything 
proposed by Communists, and to foster an evil because it 
has been tacked on with that particular label. What is to 
be done is to check what is hidden behind any label covering 
the political and social chaos. It is to make sure whether 
or not the proposal makes the citizen significant and valuable 
by himself as a human being amd preserves his fundamental 
rights, whether or not it makes room for even the higher 
a<pirations of man, his inner liberty as a person or whether 
it cramps man and society and shrinks them into the only 
dimensions of material life. 


To do so implies mobilising all the resources of our 
brain-box and keeping our thinking apparatus in smooth 
working order. Catholic readers will find all the needed 
principles in the papal encyclicals which deal with social 
problems of importance and offer a proper balance of the 
mutual rights and values of both the citizen and the state. 


Mr. Nehru’s Socialism 

This balance between individual welfare and the com- 
mon good should be flexible as it implies an equilibrium 
between human factors in dynamic process. It very much 
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depends on circumstances of place, time and people, tradi- 
tional complex, emergency situations, international condi- 
tions, ete. It is quite normal that under India’s present 
conditions the State should assume more initiative in con- 
trolling and directing economic development than in other 
lands where evolution has advanced further on the basis 
of individual pioneering. The relative shortage of business 
talent, the need of securing a fair rank among nations, the 
static traditions of the masses, all such factors invite state 
initiative to rouse and direct development in keeping with 
present-day techniques and standards. 


Not that each and every type of government assistance 
will prove suitable. A case at hand refers to cooperative 
farming. When addressing the Third Indian Cooperative 
Congress, Mr. Nehru rightly adverted to the drawbacks of 
state interference. He confessed he was partly responsible 
for the recommendations of the Rural Credit Survey Com- 
mittee undertaken by the Reserve Bank. But he explicitly 
regretted the Committee’s tendency to distrust the common 
man and his competence. “ Cooperative farming is desirable 
but individual ownership must be retained though farmers 
would have to pool methods and production”. The State 
should not undertake or participate in such cooperative 
farming “as this would only lead the cultivator to look to 
Government for everything”. “Such an approach offended 
against the whole philosophy which has grown round the 
cooperative movement. Any policy which encourages people 
to look to government to help them at every stage 
is wrong “because the biggest thing we want in India 
is the spirit of self-reliance and self-dependence. It is the 


business of the Government to help, but quite another to 
boss ”. 


In a later article published in “'The Economic Review”, 
he came back on the subject with even greater emphasis. 
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“I do not want State Socialism of that extreme kind in 
which the State is all powerful and governs practically all 
activity. The State is very powerful politically. If you 
are going to make it very powerful economically also, it 
would become a mere conglomeration of authority. I should 
therefore like decentralisation of economic power. We 
cannot of course decentralise iron and steel and locomotives 
and other such big industries, but you can have small units 
of industries, as far as possible on a cooperative basis with 
state control in a general way... My idea of socialism is 
that every individual in the State should have equal op- 
portunity for progress”. Parallel to such statements could 
not ene cull quotations from Belloc’s distributism or from 
Mounier’s personalism and communitarianism ? 


Cautious Retorms 


The problem of an equitable distribution of the national 
income demands increased production first of all, and pro- 
duction of elementary goods, food, clothing and shelter 
before anything else. It is comforting to hear about our 
increased output of heavy machinery, but the common man 
feels little enthusiasm about five-year plans unless he has 
more: food, and better clothing and shelter; it is largely 
because the masses see little improvement of their sub- 


standard of living that they grow remiss in the national 
effort. 


Even when production has increased, there remains the 
most difficult task of equitable distribution of goods and 
services, namely the approach to the needy who should 
receive attention first. Welfare economics should be flexible, 
and gradual as long as we have not enough resources to 
go round. The point could be illustrated from what happened 
in Great Britain with the health services. As well noted 
by the Tablet, “that is a general truth about Welfare State 


economics that in attempting to do too much for everybody, 
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regardless of need, the really needy come to suffer as they 
would not have done if State aid had been from the first 
limited to those who need it.... It is a parallel story in 
education where there is inevitably an immense waste 
through making extensions universal”. 


When there is free distribution of rice, let the sick 
and weak be served first. In the same way let not all 
scholarships be left to the most forward candidates, but 
let due reservation be made in favour of Scheduled Tribes 
and Castes and all Backward Classes. And let us not 
hurriedly conclude that there are not candidates from such 
classes ; such a conclusion should not be left to a bureaucrat 
but is better handled by social reformers. 


Kerala 

The Kerala State keeps in the limelight. The Deviculam 
bye-election has proved that the Communist party is well 
entrenched in the State and has become the standard-bearer 
of the labouring masses who feel secure under the Red 
police-policy and rest their hope on the Red promises. The 
judgement of the Supreme Court on the presidential re- 
ference of the Educational Bill has vindicated the rights 
of the Anglo-Indian community, and afforded a measure 
of protection to other minorities, but it left the door open 
to severe mischief by a hostile government. A more complete. 
judgement would have been obtained if the reference had 
been made on concrete cases of harassment. 


As conditions obtain at present, the Red Cabinet of the 
State feels well in the saddle and plans to increase its 
popularity with all the tactical acumen it has already 
displayed. The fight to oust the Reds will be a hard one, 
but possibly the very difficulties of the situation will awaken 
parties and minorities to the need of large-scale realistic 
social work and of solid national unanimity. The secret 
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of success lies in hard day-to-day work amd in the evolving 
of an ideal that can tangibly appeal to the masses. Have 
the militants of the Kerala Congress grown so disheartened 
and so void of imagination as to fail in their task? The 
whole of India is watching them with anxiety. 


World-Associations 

During 1958 various international organisms are in- 
viting Indian participation. There is the Catholic Inter- 
national Union for Social Service which will gather its 
160 affiliated schools and associations in its general assembly 
at Brussels in August, and promote the recruitment of social 
workers. The World Movement of Mothers already held 
its session in Paris to frame and foster the ideal of mother- 
hood and study consequential reforms in society whilst the 
World Family Congress held at about the same time by 
the International Union of Family Organisations, focussed 
its attention on preparation for marriage and on marriage 
guiding centres. Possibly India is so vast and complex 
that its social reformers are absorbed in the national task ; 
but it would be healthy for them to keep a window on the 
world and observe tendencies in the modern context. They 
would advert that the present trend is not making every- 
where for birth control and sterility, but that the modernest 
of the most modern movements pursue as their ideal the 
humanist blossoming of womanhood. 


A. L. 
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~ * Approach lo Ullage Uplift 


Before considering the proper approach in rendering 
social service to masses of men and women with the econo- 
mic and social background that are so peculiar to this 
country, it is pertinent to indicate the main features of 
village-development programmes as actually attempted in 
practice. Briefly, they may be summed up under the fol- 
lowing heads. 

1. Improving agriculture by enriching soils by manures— 
the use of improved implements, better methods, good 
seed and coil conservation. 


Encouraging fruit, vegetable and kitchen gardening. 
Improving live-stock and treating minor ailments of 
animals. 

4. Encouraging schools and teachers to play their role. 
in Community-Development programmes. 


w nN 


5. Forming Co-operatives in villages. 

6. Organising village institutions and making panchayats 
function efficiently. 

7. Introducing cottage and small-scale industries. 

8. Setting up machinery to dispose of the village farm 
produce and industrial product. 

9. Organising literacy classes and post-literacy work. 

10. Educating Villagers in health and citizenship. 

11. Building up youth, women, and child welfare organi- 
sations. 


12. Introducing social types of physical welfare activities 
like games, sports, folk-dances etc. 


Past Experience 

It is not an easy task to introduce the reforms mentioned 
above in our villages. Past experience in the social and 
community development sector has shown that though the 
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villagers appreciate the need for rural improvement they 
do not readily follow a programme given to them. They 
are intensely suspicious. Past exploitation and ignorance 
of happenings in other parts of the world make them con- 
servative. They fight shy of anything new. These suspicions 
and fears have been manifested on many occasions. For 
example, when a census of persons was taken in a village 
in the north of India, there were rumours that anyone 
who gave his age as over 65 would be killed. When an 
American “ Point Four” Expert appeared in another village, 
there were rumours that the villagers would be driven out 
and all the lamd taken over for setting up an American 
colony. The task of counteracting rumours and inducing 
villagers to accept something new becomes difficult. How 
then is the social worker to introduce changes and under- 
take works in the villages which will lead to the economic, 
social and cultural improvement of the life of the villagers? 
How then is he to induce the villagers to carry out by 
themselves as much welfare work as possible. How then 
is he to secure complete cooperation between government 
agencies and the villager:, in this effort. A few practical 
ways by which he can achieve these objectives are sug- 
gested below. 


Function as Extension Worker 

First of all the social worker should prepare himself 
to be an, efficient extension worker. The word “ extension ” 
is used widely today, and a bit too liberally, for any type 
of social or development work in rural areas. Strictly 
speaking, it is nothing more than a system by which scientific 
improvements, the latest methods and a fund of useful in- 
formation pertaining to industry, farming, home-life, com- 
munity living etc., are taken (or extended) to the villagers 
and the villagers taught to help themselves in applying 
those improvements and methods to their industry, farming, 
home-management etc., in their day-to-day life. This sort 
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of extension work is one of the best ways of rendering social 
service on a large scale to the down-trodden masses. To 
perform such extension service efficiently, the social worker 
must be in constant touch with some of the Government 
Departments, Institutions, Research Laboratories, Boards 
etc., that are concerned with rural welfare work so as to 
be well informed about the facilities and assistance offered 
by such institutions and organisations. 


From what has been said, it is clear that the function 
of an extension worker is to form a link between organi- 
sations that offer help to the villagers on the one side and 
the needy villagers on the other. Telling the poor village 
weaver who struggles to earn a living by his “ Throw 
Shuttle ” loom that the All-India Handloom Board will give 
him a subsidy to convert his throw-shuttle loom into an 
automatic pick-up loom which would give him a better 
income and helping him to apply to the Board to get the 
assistance ; assuring the un-employed villager who is willing 
to work that the All India Khadi & Village Industries Board 
will give him a scheme along with a subsidy for making 
soaps out of non-edible oils and assisting him in applying 
to the Board and obtaining the help; informing village 
women that the National Small Industries Corporation of 
the Government of India will give them sewing-machines 
on a hire-purchase system if they form themselves into a 
co-operative society for garment-making and helping them 
to form such a society so as to obtain the assistance offered 
by the Corporation ; acquainting the villager who lives by 
his cattle with the fact that the Indian Council of Agricul- 
tural Research in its “ Farm News Release” gives the as- 
surance that if straw is first cut into pieces of convenient 
size and soaked in water in an earthern pot for twenty-four 
hours and then washed in clean water, dried and stored, 
some harmful substance contained in it will be removed 
and the feeding value of the straw will be increased ; passing 
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on a thousand such useful bits of information to the villagers 
and inducing the villagers to take advantage of such in- 
formation and to help themselves in uplifting their economic 


and social standard.: this is the role of an extension 
worker. 


Some Sources for Extension Service 


We may now recommend a few such organisations with 
which extension workers may establish contact. Firstly, 
there are the four government departments.; the State 
Agricultural Department, the State Co-operative Depart- 
ment, the State Industries Department and the Small-Scale 
Industries Department of the Government of India to pro- 
mote small-scale and cottage industries. Next there are the 
All-India Handloom Board, the All-India Khadi & Village 
Industries Board, the All-India Small-Scale Industries Board. 
and the All-India Handicrafts Board. Lastly, there are the 
National Small Industries Corporation, the Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research, the Agencies of the Community- 


Project Administration and the Social Welfare Organisations 
of the district. 


The extension worker should regularly read the “ Farm 
News Release” of the Council of Agricultural Research and 
the monthly bulletins, administrative reports, and whatever 
literature is published by the departments and organisations 
mentioned above besides establishing personal contacts with 
their officers and their staff. Then alone will the extension 
worker be qualified for his work. 


Twelve Points to Remember 

1. Understanding needs and problems :— Having 
thus equipped himself for his task and before going into 
the village to render service to the people, the social or 
extension worker should bear in mind that a village is an 
orchard, as it were, of men, women and children. When 
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a gardener sets about planting an orchard, he tests the 
soil and studies climatic conditions ; he surveys the vege- 
tation around and accesses the requirements of the present 
and foreseeable future. A social worker has also similar 
functions to perform. He has to study the community, 
survey the external forces and influences acting upon it 
and a sess the requirements of the present and the foresee- 
able future, before he attmpts to lift the community to a 
better social and economic standard. 


2. Establishing personal touch:— Having done so, 
the social worker should establish personal touch with the 
villagers. Personal contact is very essential for effective 
social service. Only by constant touch with the villagers can 
the social worker acquaint himself with the psychology of 
the villager. Social workers must visit their ‘ pet villages’ 
a: often as they can, spend, if possible, some days in those 
villages and when they are amidst the villagers, dress like 
the villagers and eat the food of the villagers. One of the 
best ways to win confidence is to sit down with the members 
of the village panchayat or the village people at large and 
get them to talk about their problems as well as about 
their hopes and desires for the future. If the village audience 
maintain a studied silence, the social worker’s efforts will 
cut no ice. Once they are drawn into the discussion, half 
the battle is won. 


3. Winning Confidence:— The social worker must 
win the confidence of the villagers as quickly as possible. 
This will require the utmost tact, imagination, sympathy 
and leadership on the part of the social worker. A villager 
might, at first sight, be suspicious about the motive of the 
well-dressed social worker. He might wonder whether it 
is a device to capture their votes in the next election or a 
plan to increase the amount of taxes: “Who knows what 
is up the sleeves of these ‘Babus’”. A good way of winning 
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the confidence of the villager is to mix up with the village 
children. Through active participation in village sports and 
games, the social worker will in no time become a hero 
of the village urchins. Soon he will find it easy to divert 
their energies for constructive work, say, the construction 
of school-premises or the repair of the village bridge or 
removing pests from the tank. 


4. Winning the good-will of the Leaders:— One of the 
handicaps for successful extension work is the lack of leader- 
ship in villages. If the social worker can win the confidence 
and co-operation of one or two well-known inhabitants of 
the village, his work will be facilitated to a great extent. 
In almost all villages, there are headmen—patels or pat- 
waris. They are the natural, sometimes hereditary, leaders 
of the village or community. In Muslim villages the reli- 
gious preachers or Mulas are often the leaders of the com- 
munity. In Catholic villages the parish priest is often the 
leader of the community. Villagers obey them implicitly. 
The social worker should keep this in mind and while ap- 
proaching village problems, would do well to keep this 
village Ieader on his side. If he is with him, more than 
half the village is with him. 


5. Valuing Village Experience:— It is a great mis- 
take to start with the assumption that what village people 
do is wrong and that the task of the social worker is to get 
the villagers to stop what they are now doing and to take 
on a completely new way of doing things. The social worker 
must understand that knowledge and experience about how 
to do things come from two equally important sources. 
The first important source of knowledge and experience is 
the villager himself. In every village there are hundreds 
of years of accumulated experience about ways and means 
of doing things. The second important source of information 
comes from research and experiment stations and laboratories 
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ie. from science. The really important work of the social 
worker is to know about these two important sources of 
information and experience. More frequently than not, the 
best answer as to what to do or how to improve a given 
practice will be a combination of village experience with 
the findings and recommendations of research. 


6. Doing Manual Work:— Getting his hands dirty 
is an important part of the social worker’s job. He must 
not only know how to make a compost-pit, he must make 
or help to make one, to show the villagers how it should be 
done. He mu.-t know and do well every job a villager does. 
He must also be able to explain in the language of the 
villager why the compost-pit is important and why it 
should be constructed in a given way. He may also discuss 
elementary principles of sanitation. Villagers may be en- 
couraged to dig pits outside villages where all village 
sweepings can be thrown so as to serve the double purpose 
of village cleanliness and conservation of manure. Thus, 
‘he becomes a friend and teacher of the village people. 


7. Developing self reliance in villagers :—The sociai 
worker must guide the villagers as to how they can most 
effectively draw upon all available technical resources for 
help. This training, encouraging and helping village people 
to look beyond their villages for assistance is most im- 
portant. At all costs the social worker must avoid creating 
a sense of dependence on him. The real objective to be 
sought by the social worker is to assist the villagers so as 
to develop self-confidence, leadership and resourcefulness 
to seek out answers to their problems and put the new 
information to use in their village 


8. Fulfilling Promises:— The villagers should never 
be disappointed. If a new road or a small work hop is pro- 
mised to them it must be given to them, or else they lose 
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confidence in the social worker. No amount of explanation 
will make them change their mind. This has been the 
experience in Community Development Blocks. Villagers 
go only by results and not by reasoning. The social worker 
therefore, should be extremely careful a; to what promise 
he makes and should be truthful to his promise. If he does 
not know the answer to something, he should frankly say : 
“T do not know, I shall find the answer and tell you as soon 
asIcan.” This is part of his job. Having made the promise 
to get the answer, it is of utmost importance to follow 
through, get the information and report back to the villagers. 


9. Acting after villagers recognise need for improve- 
ment :— One of the real difficulties facing the social worker 
is that he may want to force the villagers into agreeing with 
him as to what their problems and needs are. This is 
always a temptation. The social worker may be right in 
knowing that crop yields are far below what the soil is 
capable of yielding, given improved seeds and improved 
cultivation practices. But for the social worker to incist 
that he knows what the villagers’ problems are and what 
the villagers should do is an unforgivable error...... Asa 
guiding principle, the social worker should always respond 
to a programme for improvement only after the villagers 
them. elves recognize the existence of a problem and the 
need to change or improve the method or way of doing 
something. 


10. Holding result demonstrations :— Result demons- 
tration should be resorted to wherever possible. By result 
demonstration, we mean the results of changes seen after 
a time. The result demonstration will very early become 
a basic cornerstone and therefore one of the moct important 
methods in village work. It provides people in the village 
with an opportunity to see for themselves what a new 
method of doing something can mean to the villagers. For 
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example, when a new variety of wheat is developed, the 
social worker will work closely with the village cultivator 
in determining whether it is adapted to local conditions. 
In one strip the cultivator will plant the new variety, next 
to it the old variety. The cultivator and his neighbours will 
judge if the new variety is superior. If it is, they will want 
to purchase the new variety seed and sow it themselves the 
next year. This knowledge and interest in the new variety 
will quickly enter into the thinking and discussion of the 
whole village and ultimately the entire village will take 
to the new variety of wheat. 


11. Organising Co-operative’s after benefits of group 
effort is realised :— The succe-s of the entire village uplift 
programme will be dependent upon the way village people 
learn to put their trust in each other and recognise that 
through their co-operative efforts they can solve most of 
their problems and achieve for them.elves a better way 
of life. The social worker must therefore become skilled 
in group organisation and group work so that he can help 
village people find ways of working together to solve their 
common problems. As villagers grow in their experience 
of working together, they will early recognise the strength 
of their co-operative efforts. Co-operative and group efforts 
should start with concrete and specific activities <uch as 
working together to build a village road or constructing 
a village school. From such concrete projects there will 
follow a feeling of group achievement and trust in the 
other fellow. There will also follow a realisation among 
the villagers that if they continue to work together, other 
problems can be solved. Building on such a specific group 
experience as building a road, the social worker could 
early get village people to think and talk about forming 
village co-operatives to purchase, sell and provide credit 
for the villagers. All social workers should heed this 
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warning: not to be too anxious or insistent about pressing 
the villagers to organise a formal co-operative too soon. 


12. Putting service above self:— Above all, the ex- 
tension worker should bear in mind while introducing 
schemes and plans into the villages that in the end, all that 
matters is the contentment and happiness of the villager. 
As Jawaharlal Nehru <aid: “Somehow the fact that ulti- 
mately everything depends on the human factor, gets rather 
lost in our thinking plans and schemes of national develop 
ment in terms of factories and machinery and general 
schemes. It is all very important and we must have them, 
but ultimately, of course, it is the human being that counts.” 
To put the human being above everything else, the social 
worker has to put SERVICE ABOVE SELF. 


F. A. Ryan 


ATTENTION PLEASE 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
The New Address of Social Action 
THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ORDER. 
13, BOAT CLUB ROAD, 
POONA 1. 
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Ae Approach to the Theory of 
A ew ne 


( Continued ) 


The Object of Social Economics 


The subject matter of social economics would appear 
to be the human activities of man as a member of society. 
Its object or end would be the material well being or the 
Social Welfare of all in society. Social Economics is cer- 
tainly not xeutral between ends, because it seeks to establish 
the Total Social Weltare of the community. It recognizes 
that economic wealth is not necessarily a measure of social 
welfare. 


Thus in classical Economics, production is the creation 
of utility, and is defined as the attribute of anything which 
can satisfy a want. It is not the concern of the economist, 
we are told, to judge whether the satisfaction of a parti- 
cular want is beneficial or harmful in any other sen-e than 
the economic. Social Economics, however, would tend not 
only to consider the injurious and inequitable forms of 
production and consumption but also examine the means 
whereby such abuses may be minimized, if not altogether 
wiped out. 


A few simple illustrations should make this clear. Take, 
for example, the manufacture of a drug which “ sells well” 
but ruins the health of people. In classical economics, the 
drug would be a mere ‘ utility’ which satisfies a need and 
demand. Being neutral between ends, classical economic 
analysis would me:ely analyse the price structure of the 
industry, its demand for capital, labour and other resources 
in order to show how the factors fit into the equilibrium of 
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the market. Social economics, on the other hand would 
concern itself with the harmful effects of the drug, and 
show how, in the long run, cuch effects would hamper the 
productivity of labour and ultimately, that of the country ; 
further, it would analyse the use of capital, labour and 
other materials used in this industry and show the “ <ocial 
costs” to the people of the country for the working of this. 
industry, and thereby reducing resources which may be 
put to more economical and better use. 


Or, take again, the problem of wage determination. 
According to the classical economic theory of wage equili- 
brium, the first and necessary condition for this equilibrium 
is that every worker should receive the same wage, and 
secondly, the wage paid must be equal to the marginal pro- 
ductivity of the marginal worker this being subject to 
“other advantages” and the cost of movement. If wage: 
are not equal, so the theory runs, the firm paying high 
wages would find it advantageous to dismiss some men and 
employ lower paid men. Therefore, so long as it is ad- 
vantageous for workers to move to better paid jobs there 
is no equilibrium, and equilibrium will be established when 
there is “ equality of no advantage ” — Now, whatever value 
this theory of wages ha’, it neither analyses actuail conditions 
of wage levels, nor does it help guide a working theory of 
wages. Social Economics, on the other hand approaches the 
whole problem of wages. from quite a different angle — 
the viewpoint of man’s social nature and his membership 
in society. Thus, as we shall see later, the theory of wages, 
is worked out on the principle of “socially necessary in- 


come” to workers, and “socially necessary costs” to 
employer-. 


It is common knowledge that the economics of the 
Classical School grew up and developed in the atmosphere 
of Liberalism, and therefore, the social aspects and impli- 
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cation’ of the science were neglected. In this context, the 
earlier economists were mainly concerned with the discovery 
of the laws for the increase of wealth taking for granted 
the law of self-interest of the individual. Later, economics 
was forged into a <cience, and while considerations of “ends” 
were discarded, economics was shaped into “a positive 
science of what is and tends to be, not a normative science 
of what ought to be.” 1° Obviously, there can be no quarrel 
with such a definition of economics, but confusion arices 
when, as so often happens, an analytical economic method 
constructed on as-umptions of individual behaviour are used 
to solve “.ocial problems!” Thus, the main elements of 
classical economics, such as, the law of self interest, free 
competition, supply and demand were all viewed mainly 
from the standpoint of individual gain or profit and not 
trom that of the welfare of the masses or the common good. 
While it would be wrong to dismi:s the Classical School as 
being quite indifferent to the well-being of the masses, or 
the common good, unfortunately, their hope that the “ in- 
visible hand” would rectify matters in favour of the com- 
mon welfare was never realised.. 


Fundamental Principles of Social Economics 

Self-interest. This instinct is rooted in man’s nature, 
and has sometimes been known as the Hedonistic principle. 
Every individual desires well-being, and, if possible, to avoid 
evil and eccape effort. This, in fact, is the most universal 
and rational statement of the law of self-preservation. It 
is this fundamental principle which has tended to stamp 
the Classical School as the Individualistic school. Some Classi- 
cal writers affirm that individual interests conflict, others 
reply that such contradictions are only apparent and that 
beneath these appearances there is a harmony of interests. 


19 A. C. Pigou, Economics of Welfare, p.5 (4th edit.). 
16 C. Gide & C. Rist, History of Economic Doctrines. p. 361. 
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Still other individualists, “such as Herbert Spencer declare 
that the conflict of individual interests is not merely advan- 
tageous to the general intere_ts of society, but is the very 
condition of progress, weeding out the incapable to make 
room for the fittest”. This has popularly been called “the 
law of the jungle!” 


Social Economics admits the principle of self-interest 
as being fundamental to the working of any type of exchange 
economy. In fact, primitive man exchanges his fish for roots 
to provide himself with what he needs, just as the modern 
industrialist exchanges his products for money to obtain 
what he needs. While Social Economics does not deny the 
clash of interests between individuals and the common wel- 
fare or social welfare of the community, it seeks to har- 
monize the activities of individuals with the interests of 
all and coordinate it towards the common welfare, by means 
of “social controls”, made up of semi-autonomous bodies 
of all those intere.ted in the various branches of industrial 
society — that is, owners, workers of all types and the 
representatives of the State. Thus no group will be able 
to a sert their interests to the detriment of other groups 
and the common or social welfare of society." 


Regulated Competition. The law of free competition 
has always been one of the cardinal tenets of liberal eco- 
nomics. Granted that each individual is the best judge 
of his own interests, it is clearly the best plan to let every- 
one work out his own modus vivendi. In the economic 
world this works out as laissez-faire. In the opinion of the 
Clas-ical School free competition took on the character of 
the sovereign natural law. “It was sufficient for all things. 
It secured cheapness for the consumer, and stimulated pro- 





17 Cf. Lord Keynes, The end of Laissez faire. p. 40; also 
J. Messner, Social Ethics. pp. 870-881. 
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gress generally because of the rivalry which it aroused 
among producers.” !* Social Economics far from denying 
the usefulness of competition sees in it a valuable asset for 
social and economic progre s, but it recognises the fact that 
self-interest, when unrestricted, in competition does not lead 
to a harmony of interests. In fact, experience has amply 
proved that in the Laissez-faire system the result is unfair, 
ruinous, with the accompanying business breakdowns, eco- 
nomic fluctuations and unemployment. Neither economic 
nor social progres: can be allowed to depend on the free 
and unfettered play of economic forces. Hence, Social 
Economics tends to the view that if competition is to be 
a factor of social and economic progress, come kind of 
control must be exercised on both the exercise of self- 
interest and of competition in the socio-economic process. 
This must be such that it regulates competition in keeping 
with the social or common welfare; and within the interests. 
of the common <ocial well-being, competition must be al- 
lowed the greatest measure of freedom to operate. Here 
again, social economics would tend to make the control 
of competition a social and not a State control. 


The Principle of Subsidiarity 


While social controls exercised by semi-autonomous 
groups regulate and restrict both the self-interest of indi- 
viduals and economic competition in keeping with the com- 
mon well-being of <ociety, the State as guardian of the 
commonweal cannot be excused from playing its part in 
the economic life of the country. This duty the State 
discharges on the principle of subsidiarity. This function 
operates by the State watching, directing, stimulating and 
facilitating the free activity of the members of society in 
keeping with the common welfare of all. Thus understood, 
the common welfare may be most fully realised when the 
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interests of individuals are able to strive after their most 
complete :atisfaction while remaining subordinate, through 
social controls and just State intervention, to the common 
welfare of the country. 


In Part II, Chapter I of his Economics of Welfare, Pigou 
studies how far the “free play of self-interest” according 
to the cla sical economists does further the common welfare, 
and he goes on to give practical illustrations as to how, in 
some instances, States have used “ coercive legal devices for 
directing self-intere_t into social channels.” }® He concludes 
this chapter thus, “It (the study of these cases) seeks to 
bring into clearer light some of the ways in which it is 
now, or eventually may become feasible for governments 
to control the play of economic forces in such wise as to 
promote the economic welfare and, through that, the total 
welfare of their citizens as a whole.” °° Prof. Pigou’s sug- 
gestion that some kind of control could, perhaps, help 
individual economic interests, help advance the common or 
total social welfare had already been anticipated by another 
well known authority. Marshall in his Principles of Econo- 
mics write:: “Much remains to be done by a careful col- 
lection of the statistics of demand and supply and a 
scientific interpretation of their results, in order to discover 
what are the limits of the work which society can with 
advantage do towards turning the economic actions of 
individuals into those channels in which they will add 
the most to the sum total of happiness.”*! Perhaps with 
the growth of the modern State and its many economic 
activities and its several departments collecting economic 
facts and figures, it is not too much to hope that Marshall’s 


19 Op. cit. p. 129 
20 Op. cit. p. 130 
*=1 Op. cit. p. 475. 
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proposal will materialize, thus helping State authority, 
within limits, to control economic activity for the common 
or total welfare. 


Social Economics and the distribution of the National Income 

In classical or liberal economics the distribution of the 
common material well-being which is always equated with 
the National Income or Product, is brought about by the 
remuneration awarded to the various factors of production : 
thus, labour earns wages; capital earns intere.t or profit 
and so on. The actual amount awarded to each factor, so 
the theory holds, works out almo.t automatically — thanks 
to the free play of the forces of demand and supply. In 
the classical analysis of di-_tribution, all factors of production 
are put into the same category and human labour holds 
no higher status, for purpo.es of calculation, than a ton 
of coal or iron. It is precisely this assumption of the clas:i- 
cal school which makes its theory of di-tribution not only 
unreal, but also harmful to the building of the common 
or total welfare of the community. In thus sacrificing 
reality to the needs of a scientific analysis of production 
which, indeed, is the great occupation of the classical school, 
the economists of that <chool failed to establish a realistic 
working theory of distribution. 


Social Economics while accepting much of the analyti- 
cal tools of the Classical school, rejects many of its 
assumptions, and approaches the study of economics, as we 
have <:een, from the viewpoint of man’s social nature and 
the needs of the common or total welfare. Hence, the 
theory of distribution in social economics is based on the 
principle that the individual and social actions of human 
beings are ordered towards the common or total welfare. 
If this view is accepted then the distribution of the National 
Income must be made according to the social needs of men 
within the limits of the common or total welfare. Because 
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man is a social being he has “social” needs; and because 
each community, at any given period, possesses only a fixed 
degree of common welfare, the satisfaction of the social 
needs of the individual must remain within the limits of this 
common well being. 


Two important consequences follow from this: firstly, 
individuals in different countries of different degrees of 
‘ocio-economie development, even though these individuals 
may be doing the same type of work, often enjoy different 
standards of living ; thus, the standard of living of taximen 
in India and in France. Because, at any given period, the 
resources of a country are fixed, the employment of these 
scarce means for one end or purpose naturally deprives the 
people of that country, by that amount, of these resources 
for any other purpose. The “used” resources are “charged” 
to the whole community and not to any single person. This 
is known as “ social costs ”. 


Applying this principle of social costs to the main ele- 
ments of the economic process we find, firstly, with regard 
to wages, that social economics tends to fix wages according 
to the “socially necessary income” of the workers. That 
is to say, it attempts to give every worker a wage which 
is his due in justice, not simply as an individual, but as 
a member of society with grave obligations towards working 
for the common or total welfare. Hence his wage must be 
such that it not only permits him to live, but also develop 
his mental and physical faculties so that he may make his 
best contribution towards the common welfare. While no 
attempt is here made to treat the question of wages fully, 
it may be ob-erved in passing, that according to social 
economics, the main factors in wage determination are :- 
(a) the personal and family needs of the worker — this 
in terms of money may be calculated from family budgets, 
and the index of prices, etc. (b) the financial position of 
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firm or indu try concerned — this may be found from the 
cost accounting of firms and industries. (c) the degree of 
economic development (productivity) of the country con- 
cerned. 


Secondly, with regard to prices the same principle 
operates. Everything is produced at a “social cost”. In 
other words, economic co-operation is carried on through 
the process of exchange whereby all the goods and, services 
needed by this exchange are produced at the minimum 
cost of production. These costs are called “socially neces- 
sary costs” because when consumers and producers have 
free choice and select some particular type of goods to buy 
or sell, both have to bear the co:t of these goods in the 
sense that the resources employed for the manufacture of 
these goods takes away from the common total welfare 
the resources used in production, and therefore, the com- 
munity now possesses a smaller amount of resources for 
other needs. Thus, for example, if consumers are ready 
to buy and producers ready to sell motor cars instead of 
houses, it follows that the resources employed in the 
manufacture of cars reduces the country’s resources for 
the production of other goods, and these costs are charged 
not to any one individual but to the whole community. 


In conclusion, while it must be admitted that this scanty 
outline of an approach to the theory of Social Economics 
leaves much to be desired, the growth of the social con- 
sciousness in society, the coming of the Welfare State and 
the progress of underdeveloped countries, demands a type 
of economic thinking which can be of guidance in securing 
human welfare. While it is true that orthodox economics 
of the classical school has never ambitioned such an end, 
being a purely “ positive science of what is” as yet, few will 
deny that economists of all schools constantly invade the 
field of practical economic development, and the lay-man 
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rightly or wrongly constantly looks to the economist in 
matters of industrialization, wages, labour and other practi- 
cal socio-economic problems. If then, orthodox economics 
renounces its ability to be of practical help in such matters, 
some other kind of economic theory is needed and perhaps, 
Social Economics may fill the bill. 

C. C. Clump 
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- POVERTY , THE STATE AND PRIVATE INITIATIVE 


(An Address of Pope Pius XII to the 
“ Stations de Plein Air” Movement * 
May 3, 1957). 


We have now been given the chance to meet Our 
children, tho:e most destitute of the goods of this world, to 
whom our solicitude is directed all the more because they 
await it with more fervour and find in it a powerful source 
of consolation and an alleviation of their sufferings. 


A wonderful dream 


So then a wonderful dream is come true — a dream 
which many a time must have <eemed illusory and in which 
you refused perhaps to believe! And nevertheless Divine 
Providence is now allowing you to live it. 


Providence has created so much devotion, cooperation, 
and sympathy, that you also can share in the privilege 
that many other Christians envy: that of coming to pray 
in places hallowed by the deaths of the Apostles St. Peter 
and St. Paul and of numerous martyrs; that also of de- 
claring your devotion to the common Father and of re- 
ceiving his benediction and his encouragement. 


Be welcome then among Us, and thank the Lord who 
has led you here in order to allow Us to show you what 
place you hold in Our interests. 





* “Stations de Plein Air’ — “ Open Air Camps” — is a movement 

founded in Belgium in 1931 by Fr. E. R. Froidure. Its purpose 
is to provide recreational facilities and vacation opportunities for 
children of the very poor. 
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In spite of your modest resources, you have not wanted 
to present yourselves before Us with empty hands, and 
you have desired to offer Us several gifts in testimony of 
your affection. These presents seem to Us all the more 
precious because each one represents a share of your work, 
privations, and <acrifices, and conveys powerfully the 


warmth of your feelings. We sincerely thank you for 
them. 


A paradox in our age 


Your presence here, dear children, evidences a paradox 
within the modern age. Whoever is interested in social 
questions, even from afar, cannot but marvel at the progress 
made in regent times in family allotments, pensions, social 
security, housing policies. 


This progress has remarkably improved the condition 
of thousands of workers and humble people. Looking super- 
ficially at the condition of the most fortunate countries of 
Europe, one might have the illusion that the network of 
welfare laws and organizations among them constitutes 
an effective apparatus for combating misery or, at least, the 
involuntary causes that provoke it. 


Alas! You know by personal experience that it is not 
so. In spite of so many praiseworthy efforts and good 
intentions, it mu:t be admitted that, among the people of 
the most developed céuntries of this continent, the income 


of a sizable part of the population remains below the 
living minimum. 


There are some hundreds of thou-ands of people who. 
live constantly a prey to the direct necessities, deprived of 
decent shelter, tortured by hunger, struggling desperately 
to keep a little dignity and not to fall ultimately into 
black misery and despair. On numerous occasions the 
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public has been shaken by some unusually tragic case 
which sharply revealed unsuspected distresses. But soon 
afterward indifference and forgetfulness fell again like a 
thick veil to hide those painful sights and to silence these 
lacerating voices which shout their appeal. 


The poor and destitute 

How is the great number of the abandoned to be ex- 
plained if noc by the fact that the laws and organizations 
for social assistance are addressed to those who are already 
capable of helping themselves, capable of making a fixed 
contribution which will permit them to enjoy anticipated 
security ? 


By reason of unfortunate circumstances, of forgetfulness 
or negligence, the person involved loses his right to as- 
sistance or finds that nothing is provided for in his case, 
which has become suddenly tragic. And so a man and a 
family are reduced to de:titution, forced to accept housing 
conditions and a kind of life unworthy of human beings, 
which it will be extremely hard for them to escape. 


In these and others who have not the means to organise 
themselve-, and from whom no one can count on for any 
political or economic advantage, society is not interested. 
Then do they suffer cruelly and their weakness expo-.es 
them to the tactics of unscrupulous exploiters who will try 
to wrest from them the little that they still have and to 
keep them in this state of lowliness. 


Slum areas 


Is it necessary to bring up the sad example of the 
exploitation of slum areas ? Dilapidated, ramshackle houses 
without the most necessary hygienic in-tallations some- 
times yield a sizable income to their owners without costing 
them a penny. Inevitably, they neglect to make necessary 
repairs in them for years on end. 
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Enough can never be said about the harm that these 
dwellings do to the families condemned to live in them. 
Deprived of air and of light, living in fifth and in unspeak- 
able commingling, adults and above all children, quickly 
become the prey of contagious disease: which find a favour- 
able soil in their weakened bodies. But the moral injuries 
are still more serious: immorality, juvenile delinquency, 
the loss of the taste for living and for working, interior 
rebellion against a society that tolerates such abuses, ignores 
human beings, and allows them to stagnate in this way, 
transformed gradually into wrecks. 


Society itself must bear the consequences of this lack 
of foresight. Because it did not wish to prevent the evil 
and to provide a remedy in time, it will spend enormous 
sums to keep up an appearance of curbing delinquency and 
to pay expenses for prolonged confinement in sanatoriums 
and clinics. How many millions authorized for the cure of 
evils that it would be easier and less expensive to prevent. 


Children of the slums 

One of the most disastrous results of unhealthy and 
inadequate housing is serious deficiency in the education of 
children. How many among them are morally abandoned 
by their parents, deprived of care and affection, forced 
to live on the street or in an environment stamped with 
vice! Inevitably, psychological and emotional instability 
is added to physical damage. Once disorder takes hold, 
evil. tendencies lose no time in stifling the good and in 
making the person unfit for all normal social life. Thus 
the evil, perhaps accidental at first, quickly takes root and 
grossly aggravates the task of re-education. 


Welfare organizations 


Persons of good faith who have only an inadequate 
knowledge of the matter readily believe that the majority 
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of tho e who live in the slums or who must be satisfied 
with an income below the essential minimum are there 
through their own fault or negligence, and that welfare 
organizations are capable of helping anyone in need of it. 
The fact is, existing institutions which address themselves 
chiefly, as We have already said, to those who can help 
themselves, ought to be adapted and their! activity extended 
to those who, for any reason whatsoever, are incapable of 
benefiting by measures already in force. 


It is normal for organizations charged with distributing 
funds allocated for assistance to be interested in good 
management, but it mu t be admitted that they lose sight 
at times of their principal objective and seek their own 
interests first, to the detriment of the end for which they 
were created. That is how it happens that they are closed 
to the most destitute and those who have the greatest need 
of their help. 


Practical solutions 


We should like, then, to draw the attention of public 
authorities to this persistent wound in modern society : 
there still remains a whole section of society — reaching 
from 10 to even 20 per cent of the total population of the 
best provided countries of Europe — who cannot live a 
decent and really human life, who remain without pro- 
tection against diseases and moral corruption, and often be- 
come the victims of the unscrupulous. There follows for 
the states considerable financial outlay in order to stay 
the evils caused by the persistence of the slums. 


Good will and competence are not lacking, ready to 
study the problem seriously and to suggest remedies. It 
might be necessary to adapt the laws regarding this subject, 
to complete them, to cure functional disorders in relief 
organizations, to curb vigorously all forms of exploitation. 
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Practical solutions ought to take account of the circum- 
stances proper to each country, to each area, to each case. 
They ought above all to consider wretchedness under its 
principal aspect, the human aspect. 


Let them picture the personal difficulties of the party 
involved and his family, the possibilities of his recovery. 
Let them follow him with attention and affection, delegating 
experienced assistants for this work. Often, indeed, the 
prescriptions of laws and rules appear incapable of covering 
all the complications of real life, and even reinforce the 
difficulties that prevent genuinely effective relief. It is 
important, therefore, to entrust the work of succour to 
persons who are active, serious, and entirely devoted to 
their task, in order that they may be furnished with the 
authority and the powers necessary for the performance of 
their mission. 


Private initiative 

Private initiative will evidently have its important role 
in the struggle against destitution. The work of the fresh- 
air camps, thanks to which you have been able to under- 
take your trip to Rome, gives a remarkable proof of that. 
Founded more than twenty-five years ago in order to send 
the children of poor districts into the open air, it has de- 
veloped prosperously, and, having the advantage of devoted 
cooperation, it successfully conducts numerous activities for 
assisting the neediest. It finds housing accommodations, 
clothing, household furniture for them. It attends to children 
who are morally abandoned, puts adolescents to work, and. 
manifests many other resourceful forms of charity. 


The Lord’s love and protection 

Dear children, whatever may be men’s attitude toward 
you, their indifference or their inju'tice, you may be sure 
that the Lord does not forget you, for He has said: “ Are 
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not two sparrows sold for a farthing? And yet not one 
of them will fall to the ground without your Father’s leave. 
But as for you, the very hairs of your head are all 
numbered.” (Matt. 10, 29-30). 


The Lord looks upon you as his children, loves you and 
protects you all the more because He sees you deprived 
of the goods of this world and exposed, as He was Him elf, 
to the misunderstanding of the multitude. Do not fear 
that He will abandon you! 


If sufferings and privations weight upon you, bear in 
mind that in the midst of want there remains the essential 
possession: the presence of a generous Father who will 
reward your faithfulness. No doubt He is asking you to 
pray fervently, to remain upright, honest, and brave, even 
when the temptation comes to yield, as so many others have 
done, to the attraction of evil. 


Help one another 

From day to day Providence multiplies the number of 
those who know your needs, wish to relieve them and work 
for them with all their hearts. Give them your cooperation, 
with a will to help one another, as much as possible, and 
to support those who are poorer than you. Once back in 
your own country, you will show your gratitude to the 
Lord by setting to work with more joy and zeal, and you 
will raise up a renewal of confidence around you, the first 


requisite for bettering your condition and that of your 
companions. 


We invoke upon you all, upon your families, upon your 
benefactors, and upon all those who exert themselves to 
help the destitute, the most abundant divine favours, in 


pledge of which We grant you heartily Our Apostolic Bene- 
diction. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


REPORT OF THE MEEING OF EXPERTS ON WORKERS’ 
EDUCATION, published by the I. L.O., Geneva 1957 
Approx 150 cyclostyled pages. 


The Report of the Meeting on Workers’ Education, 
published by the I. L.O., makes very interesting and useful 
reading. The first item on the Agenda of the meeting was 
concerned with the Scope and Content of Workers’ Edu- 
cation Programmes. A lot of useful information from all 
over the world has been gathered under this heading. The 
exact scope of Workers’ Education has been a somewhat 
controversial question. The functional aim of preparing 
the worker for trade unionism and its responsibilities has 
assumed priority in recent years, though the movement 
started out initially with the objective of giving the worker 
a general education or merely making him literate and 
preparing him for his job. These two objectives are still 
within the focus of workers’ education, but they occupy 
a place of secondary importance. 


The fact is stressed in the Report that the scope of 
Workers’ Education has been determined in large part by 
the peculiar economic and social circumstances prevalent 
in various countries. Thus in Sweeden, the scope of 
Workers’ Education has been wider than that in the U.S.A. 
Whereas in the United States, ‘bread and butter’ subjects 
have dominated the curriculum, in Sweeden, the cultural 
and general education aspects have been emphasised. 
Obviously what must be kept in view in every Workers’ 
Education programme is that the worker is a voluntary 
student and his needs must first be catered to according to 
their urgency. No purely theoretical programme of what 
he ought to know may be imposed. 
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Despite differences, there are fundamental common 
elements in every Workers’ Educational programme, which 
are closely connected with the problems of his work, the 
factory, and the union. 


The second item on the Agenda dealt with the Methods 
and Techniques of Workers’ Education. Once again a survey 
of very useful material for those interested in Workers’ 
Education has been gathered and neatly tabulated. In 
under-developed countries like ours, methods and techniques 
are of prime importance. Special attention is drawn to the 
success of wall-newspapers in the USSR for the education 
of illiterate workers. Language is mentioned as a big 
hurdle in India. The teacher in a Horkers’ Education Centre 
will have to be well versed in several languages. 


What has the I.L.O. done for Workers’ Education in 
the past. This forms the subject matter for the third item 
on the Agenda. 


Finally there is an excellent summary of the discussions 
and recommendations of the Committee Meetings of the 
Experts. The need for greater research in the various fields 
of Workers’ Education was especially emphasised. This is 
true more than ever for the under-developed countries 
where teaching material and the facts of the economic and 
social miliuex are hard to come by. It is in this sphere 
that the I.L.O proposes to make its contribution towards 
Workers’ Education. 


In India a Government Scheme for the training of 
Teacher-Administrators has recently been inaugurated in 
Bombay. Side by side with this scheme, it is proposed to 
set up a research centre for providing material for the 
trainees when they go out into the field and open workers’ 
education centres themselves. If the scheme succeeds, it 
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will certainly help to inculcate in the mind of the workers 
the sense of responsibility and understanding of their 
function in society that is the ultimate objective of every 
programme of Workers’ Education. 


A. F. 


H. R, H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S STUDY CON- 
FERENCE ON THE HUMAN PROBLEMS OF 
INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES WITHIN THE COM- 
MONWEALTH AND EMPIRE, Oxford 1956, Pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press, 1956, 2 vols. 
price 42 sh. net. 


The Duke of Edinburgh’s Study Conference on the 
Human Problems of Industrial Communities has been pub- 
lished recently in two beautifully printed and neatly bound 
volumes. The procedure of the Conference, the careful 
preparation devoted especially to the Study Tour, the selec- 
tion of the representatives, the choice of subjects, tend to 
make of this Conference a unique event in the annals of 
‘Conferences all the world over. The aim of the Conference 
was the study of the human aspects of industrialism. Has 
industry of its very nature produced baneful effects on 
our culture Or is industry neutral in its effects ? Can it 
either produce good or evil effects depending on manner 
in which it is applied? Rather than remain in the realm 
of theory, the participants were given the opportunity of 
testing their conclusions by an examination of the situation 
in the actual workplace and by contact with the men on 
the job. 


Some of the participants have confessed that to their 
amazement they had to disabuce themselves of many pre- 
judices they had formerly held. For instance, a conclusion 
that is stressed time and again in the group reports, is. 
that satisfaction from work is no doubt the result of good 
pay and <ecurity, but much depends on the truly human 
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relations existing between the management and the em- 
ployees. In this relationship, the foreman holds the key 
position. The workplace does not seem to matter over- 
much. Contented workers were found both in the under- 
ground seewage tunnels of London as well as in the beauti- 
ful ventilated factories in other parts of the country. 


Another important observation was that men do not 
always dislike the monotony of work. It is not every worker 
that likes to undertake responsible work, especially precision 
work, where extra care and effort is needed. 


Why do men work? And what meaning does work 
itself convey to the worker? Does man merely work for 
the sake of an income? The:e are delicate questions that 
cannot be answered from the purely practical point of view. 
The meaning and purpose of work can only be explained in 
terms of one’s weltanschaung. Man’s participation in the 
creative activity of the Divinity — such a concept was 
beyond the ken of most of the representatives at the Con- 
ference. But such an outlook is not altogether to be 
ignored. It certainly helps to give dignity to human 
toil. 


On the other hand, most of the addresses to the Con- 
ference were extremely rich and illuminative. A thorough 
analysis of the effects of the industrial system on human 
relationships and the human community was made. The 
process of social change and the experiments to achieving 
a peaceful transition to an industrial society wa: particularly 
described by the overseas members, especially tho e who 
hailed from the so-called under-developed countries of the 
Commonwealth. 


The Study Tour was a novel experiment in the Con- 
ference. It was intended to bring the delegates to the 
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Conference in contact with the industrial situation in 
Britain in a live way. But it had necessarily to be brief 
and rapid. For delegates with a background of industrial 
conditions, a longer period would not have been of much 
use. And so it is probable that the Study Tour served its 
purpose. However in the reports one does get the im- 
pression of too much over-lapping. 


Finally, the only solution to the problems created by the 
impinging of indu trialisation on the human community 
was the need to develop human relations at all levels in 
industry. The human community has to absorb the new 
demands of industry within its own compass and so shape 
its structure that industrialisation may not be a curse but 
a blessing to humanity. 

A. F. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHIEF INSPECTOR OF 
MINES IN INDIA, 1955. ; Published by the Govern- 


ment pf India. Ministry of Labour. Price Rs. 54 or 
32 sh. 


The Report is a comprehensive survey of the mining 
industry in India and covers 357 page:. It treats of the 
industry in all its aspects: Employment, Labour Statistics, 
Output and mining conditions, Accidents, the administration 
of the Mines Act, Labour Welfare, Health and Sanitation, 
Mining Boards and Committees, Mining Education and 
Scientific and Technical Education. 


Employment figures in the various mines, coal, mica, 
manganese, iron ore, gold and others, show a slight decline 
in 1955, especially as compared with the record of 1953. 
Labour-management relations in the coal fields do not reveal 
a happy situation. In fact, except in the mines of West 
Bengal and Bihar, the situation in the other mines show 
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some deterioration in labour-management relations. The 
number of man-days lost in 1955 was 298,455 as compared 


with 237,345 in the previous year. Absenteeism also marks 
an increase. 


Average earnings in the coal industry recorded an 
increase in all States, except Rajasthan. The overall average 
for all States increased from Rs. 12-2-6 in December 1954 
to R-. 12-7-6 in December 1955. The latter consisted of 
an average basic wage of Rs. 4-13-0 and a dearness allowance 
of Rs. 6-2-7 and other cash payments amounting to Rs. 1-8-1. 
Concessions in kind given to colliery workers in December 
1955 amounted to Rs. 1-1-1 per worker, per week. 


While the output of coal in 1955 reached a new peak 
registering a 3.6 per cent increase above the record of 1954, 
the others minerals did not shown such favourable trends. 


> :'Fhe-Coal Mine: Labour Welfare measures are operated 
by the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Advisory Com- 
mittee which has a Standing Committee appointed to super- 
vise-the progress of implementation of the schemes planned. 
The Labour Welfare Cess leviesa cess at the rate of six 
annas per ton of coal and coke ‘dispatched from collieries 
and during the financial year 1954-1955, the Cess totalled 
Rs. 9,010,500. Central Hospitals with rehabilitation centres 
are located at Dhanbad and Asansol, while the Maternity 
and Child Welfare Centres are operated in various parts 
of the coal mining area. The housing problem for miners 
is looked after by the Coal Mines Labour Housing 
Board, which under the new ‘subsidy-cum-loan scheme, is 
working out an effective solution for the housing problem. 
The Coal Mines Provident Fund and the Maternity Benefit 
Act in non-coal mines, are helping ‘to ease the financial 
position of the mining population. 
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In view of the 179 deaths in the Asansol mine disaster 
towards the middle of February this year, the section on 
Accidents in the Report is of particular interest. The year 
1955 marked an appreciable reduction in the number of 
accidents in mines, and the number of persons killed and 
injured. 2t5 fatal accidents were recorded in 1955, as com- 
pared with 221 in 1954. 


The following table gives the number of fatal and 
serious (i.e. one which involves the permanent loss of or 
injury to the sight, hearing, or fracture of limb, or enforced 
absence for more than 20 days) accidents in 1955 according 
to causes : 


TABLE I. Fatal accidents., Serious accidents 


No. of No.of No.of No. of No. of 
accidents persons persons accidents persons 


Cause killed injured injured 
Falls of roof , 87 118 21 286 304 
Falls of sides ‘ 43 45 5 202 209 
Rock bursts k 2 11 8 41 61 
Irruptions of water 5 = a —e 1 1 
Explosions, Ignitions . 1 52 é 
Explosives , 12 12 8 41 -: 59 
Electricity ‘ 9 9 1 9 
Suffocation by gases. 2 2 —_ —_ —_ 
In shafts ‘ 22 25 1 70 86 
Haulage . 33 34 1 301 307 
Underground machinery 2 2 — 64 64 
Surface machinery .. 6 -- 75 ut 
Surface railway & Tramway 9 9 — 214 214° 
Misc. underground . 20 20 — 2035 2097 
Misc. Surface ‘ 25 32 4 839 845 


From the above table it will be seen that 48 per cent 
of the fatal accidents and about 11 per cent of the serious 
accidents were due to falls of roofs and walls, while acci- 


dents in haulage and in the shafts made up the next largest 
number of fatal accidents. 
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“There has been,” says the Report, “ an increase in the 
number of serious accidents in the categories (a) Following 
derailment or rerailment of tubs, (b) while coupling or 
uncoupling tubs, (c) while resting or loitering about haulage 
roads. This increase indicates (a) deterioration of the 
general upkeep of the haulage tracks, (b) inefficient lighting 
at change-over points and, (c) slackness of supervision.” 
(p31). After every accident a careful investigation and 
inquiry are made, and the cause and responsibility of each 
accident are determined. Table II, below classifies the fatal 
accidents which occurred during the year 1955, and the 
responsibility of those concerned. 


tABLE II. No. of fatal Percentage 

accidents. to total. 

Misadventure As 139 7 50.9 
Fault of managenient os 37 ‘ 13.6 
Fault of subordinate supervisory staff 53 ‘ 19.4 
Faut of deceased ste 29 : 10.6 
Fault of co-worker re 15 . §.5 
273 100.0 


How far many of these fatal accidents could have been 
avoided, is made still more clear by the “remarks” found 
in Appendix II of the Report. The enquiry report on three 
loaders killed by falling coal on June 27th says: “The 
accident could have been prevented had the expressed pro- 
visions of the Regulations, etc., been complied with.” 
(p. 236).: The same remark is found to occur in many other 
instances, and it is hard to avoid the conclusion that safety 
measures, observance of mining regulations, and most of 
all, perhaps, the proper training of the lower staff and 


ordinary miner in safety measures leaves much to be de- 
sired. 
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Unfortunately, the Report makes no mention as to 
whether there exists in the mining industry, any Training 
Within Industry Course, as has been adopted in most other 
industries today. Moreover, there is little evidence, from 
the Report to show that the Trade Unions do anything to 
help advance safety measures in the mining industry. In 
fact, one ‘of the recommendations of the Committee of 
enquiry on the Amlabad Colliery accident which occurred 
on February 5th, 1955 and cost 51 lives, reads, “ A labour 
representative should be permitted to go underground and 
inspect the places where miners work, in order to afford 
additional safeguard for their safety ”. (p. 193). 


Writing in the Supplement to the Hindu, of March 9th, 
1958, after the Chinakuri disaster, Prof. J. B. S. Haldane, 
says: “Trade unions can play a most important part in 
such enquiries, provided their respresentatives have a good 
knowledge of the necessary science and technology. Too 
often they are lawyers who know no more of chemistry and 
phy:ics than I know of law, and are more concerned to 
make the witnesses called by the owners contradict them- 
selves than to arrive at the truth. In such an enquiry it 
is no doubt important to find out, if possible, who was res- 
ponsible for the explosion. It is much more important to 
prevent such explosions in the future. This can only be 
done if the problem is regarded as a scientific rather than 
a legal question. But whatever precautions are taken, I do 
not believe that Indiar collieries will attain the high safety 
standards reached in Britain until the miners are sufficiently 
educated to understand not only what orders are given to 
ensure safety, but why they are given”. 


C.C.C. 
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bp ae Legislation 


Offenders 


The Probation of Offenders Act, 1958 (No. 20 of 1958) having 
received the assent of the President has been placed on the statute 
book. The new law deals with treatment to be accorded to certain 
categories of offenders. 


The Act extends to the whole of India except the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir and will come into force in each State on 
a date to be fixed by the respective State. 


The main provisions of the Act are given in sections 3 and 4. 


Section 3 reads: 


“When any person is found guilty of having committed an 
offence punishable under section 379 or 380 or 381 or 404 
(theft and misappropriation of property) or section 420 
(cheating) of the Indian Penal Code or any offence punish- 
able with imprisonment for not more than two years, or with 
fine, or with both, under the Indian Penal Code or any other 
law, and no previous conviction is proved against him and 
the court by which he is found guilty is of opinion that, 
having regard to the circumstances of the case including the 
nature of the offence and the character of the offender, it is 
expedient to do so, then notwithstanding anything contained 
in any other law for the time being in force, the court may 
instead of sentencing him to any punishment or releasing him 
on probation of good conduct under section 4, release him 
after due admonition.” 


Section 4: 


“(1) When any person is found guilty of having committed 
an offence not punishable with death or imprisonment for life 
and the court by which the person is found guilty is of 
opinion that, having regard to the circumstances of the case 
including the nature of the offence and the character of the 
offender, it is expedient to release him on probation of good 
conduct, then, ‘notwithstanding anything contained in any 
other law for the time being in force, the court may, instead 
of sentencing him at once to any punishment, direct that he 
be released on his entering into a bond, with or without 
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sureties, to appear and receive sentence when called upon 
during such period, not exceeding three years, as the court 


may direct, and in the meantime to keep the peace and be 
of good behaviour : 


Provided that the court shall not direct such release of an 
offender unless it is satisfied that the offender or his surety, 
if any, has a fixed place of abode or regular occupation in 
the place over which the court exercises jurisdiction or in 
which the offender is likely to live during the period for 
which he enters into the bond.’ 


Sub-sections (2) and (3) lay down that the court take into 
consideration the report, if any, of the probation officer concerned, 
and if it is deemed necessary either in the interests of the. offender, 
or of the public, place the offender under the supervision of a 
probation officer. When a supervision order is made the court may 


demand that the offender enter into a bond, with or without 
sureties. 


The court directing a release is empowered to impose on the 


offender the obligation to pay compensation for loss or injury and 
to pay cost. 


Section 6 of the Act deals with offenders who are under twenty- 
one years of age. When such a person commits an offence punish- 
ab’e with imprisonment (but not with imprisonment for life), the 
court by which the person is found guilty is not permitted to 
sentence him to imprisonment unless it is satisfied that under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case sections 3 and 4 of the Act 
cannot be applied. In such an event the court must record its 
reasons for doing so. The court is to be guided further by a report 
of the probation officer. These reports of the probation officers 
are to be treated as confidential but the court may, if it thinks fit, 


communicate the substance thereof to the offender to enable him 
to defend himself. 


The courts are given power to modify its original orders when 
circumstances call for such a change. It may cancel its original 
order also. The offender has the usual right of appeal. 


Section 13 states who a probation officer is: 
“(1) A probation officer under this Act shall be — 
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(a) a person appointed to be a probation officer by the 
State Government or recognised as such by the State Govern- 
ment; or 


(b) a person provided for this purpose by a society re- 
cognised in this behalf by the State Government ; or 


(c) in any exceptional case, any other person who, in 
the opinion of the court, is fit to act as a probation officer 
in the special circumstances of the case.” 


Section 14 defines the functions of the Probation Officer : 
“A probation officer shal!, subject to such conditions and restric- 
tions as may be prescribed, — 


(a) inquire, in accordance with any directions of a court, 
into the circumstances or home surroundings of any person 
accused of an offence with a view to assist the court to deter- 
mining the most suitable method of dealing with him and 
submit reports to the court; 


(b) supervise probationers and other persons placed 
under his supervision and, where necessary, endeavour to find 
them suitable employment ; 


(c) advise and assist offenders in the payment of com- 
pensation or costs ordered by the court; 


(d) advise and assist, in such cases and in such manner 


as may be prescribed, persons who have been released under 
section 4; and 


(e) perform such other duties as may be prescribed.” 


A probation officer is subject to the control of the district 
magistrate. 


This piece of legislation is in keeping with modern notions of 
penology and there is much to commend it. The Act was passed 
after much deliberation and the sponsors had to face stiff opposition 
from certain quarters. As the taste of the pudding isin the eating 
thereof here too we shal have to wait and see when and how 
the Act will be enforced. 


F.C. R. 








